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naturally as the first blackbird in spring, we
are aware of an older music than that declared
in the, open notes. The emotion of a thousand
springs enjoyed before that particular morning
is in them, echoing cadences that were heard in
the hymns of the Vedas a thousand years ago.
If we turn from those lyric pages to Sadkana,
we find that it too quickens immemorial ideas
in its pages. It expresses the Indian mind
under new religious forms, more constructive,
more intelligible to us, than the old; and after
pausing to make us feel the habitual difference
between east and west, it goes on to point the
way to a common deliverance and a spiritual
commonwealth.
We must turn to the Vedanta, and the
doctrines gathered up in the Brahma Sutras
fourteen, fifteen centuries ago, and to their
great exponent, Sankara Acharya, if we would
understand both what the old philosophy was
and what the new portends when it is refired
by a mind like Rabindranath Tagore's. The,
ideal structure, reared out of the Vedantic ideas
by Sankara, is the highest, it is claimed, which
eastern thought has built. Its teaching has
become part of the very "life blood of the